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FRIENDS OR QUAKERS. 
(Concluded from page 371.) 


In relation to the ministry of the gospel, the 
society holds that the authority and qualification 
for this important work are the special gift of 
Christ Jesus, the great Head of the church, be- 
stowed both upon men and women, without dis- 
tinction of rank, talent, or learning ; and must 
be received immediately from him, through the 
revelation of his spirit in the heart; agreeably 
to the declarations of the apostle: “He gave 
some apostles, and some prophets, and some evan- 
gelists, and some pastors and teachers, for the 
purifying of the saints, for the work of the minis- 
try, for the edifying of the body of Christ’”—‘“to 
one is given by the Spirit, the word of wisdom, 
to another the word of knowledge, by the same 
Spirit ; to another faith ; to another the gifts of 
healing—to another the working of miracles,— 
to another prophecy—to another discerning of 
spirits ; to another divers kinds of tongues; to 
another the interpretation of tongues ;—but all 
these worketh that one and the self-same Spirit, 
dividing to every man severally ashe will.” “If 
any man speak, let him speak as the oracles of 
God ; if any man minister, let him do it as of 
the ability which God giveth ; that God in all 
things may be glorified through Jesus Christ.” 

Viewing the command of our Saviour, “Freely 
ye have received, freely give,” as of lasting ob- 
ligation upon all his ministers, the society has, 
from the first, steadfastly maintained the doctrine 
that the gospel is to be preached without money 
and without price, and has borne a constant and 
faithful testimony, through much suffering, 
against a man-made hireling ministry, which de- 
rives its qualification and authority from human 
learning and ordination ; which does not recog- 
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nize a direct divine call to this solemn work, oF 
acknowledge its dependence, for the performance 
of it, upon the renewed motions and assistance of 
the Holy Spirit. Where a minister believes 
himself called to religious service abroad, the ex- 
pense of accomplishing which is beyond his means, 
if his brethren unite with his engaging in it and 
set him at liberty therefor, the meeting he be- 
longs to is required to see that the service be not 
hindered for want of pecuniary means. 

The Society of Friends believes that war is 
wholly at variance with the spirit of the gospel, 
which continually breathes peace on earth and 
good-will to men. That, as the reign of the Prince 
of peace comes to be set up in the hearts of men, 
nation shall not lift up sword against nation, 
neither shall they learn war any more. They 
receive, in their full and literal signification, the 
plain and positive commands of Christ : “ I say 
unto you that ye resist not evil, but whosoever 
shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him 
the other also,”—“ I say unto you, love your ene- 
mies ; bless them that curse you, do good to them 
that hate you, and pray for them that despite- 
fully use you and persecute you, that ye may be 
the children of your Father which is in heaven.” 
They consider these to be binding on every Chris- 
tian, and that the observance of them would 
eradicate from the human heart those malevolent 
passions in which strife and warfare originate. 

In the same manner, the society believes itself 
bound by the express command of our Lord: 
“ Swear notat all,” and that of the apostle James : 
“ But above all things, my brethren, swear not ; 
neither by heaven, neither by the earth, neither 
by any other oath ; but let your yea be yea and 
your nay nay, lest ye fall into condemnation ;” 
and therefore, its members refuse, for conscience’ 
sake, either to administer or to take an oath. 

Consistently with its belief in the purity and 
spirituality of the gospel, the society cannot con- 
scientiously unite in the observance of public 
fasts, and feasts, and holy days, set up in the will 
of man. It believes that the fast we are called 
to, is not bowing the head as a bulrush fora day, 
and abstaining from meats or drinks ; but a con- 
tinued fasting from every thing of a sinful ne- 
ture, which would unfit the soul for being the 
temple of the Holy Ghost. It holds that under 
the gospel dispensation there is no inherent holi- 
ness in any one day above another, but that every 
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selves, taking up our cross daily and following 
Christ. Hence it cannot pay a superstitious re- 
verence to the first day of the week ; but inas- 
much as it is necessary that some time should be 
set apart to meet together to wait upon God, and 
as it is fit that at some times we should be freed 
from other outward affairs, and as itis reasonable 
and just that servants and beasts should have 
some time allowed them for rest from their labor; 
and as it appears that the apostles and primitive 
Christians used the first day of the week for these 
purposes : the society, therefore, observes this 
day as a season of cessation from all unnecessary 
labor, and for religious retirement and waiting 
upon God ; yet not so as to prevent them from 
meeting on other days of the week for divine 
worship. 

The society has long borne a testimony against 
the crying sin of enslaving the human species, 
as entirely at variance with the commands of our 
Saviour, and the spirit of the Christian religion ; 
and likewise against the unnecessary use of in- 
toxicating liquors. 

Friends believe magistracy or civil government 
to be God’s ordinance, the good ends thereof 
being for the punishment of evil-doers, and the 
praise of them that do well. While they feel | 
themselves restrained by the pacific principles 
of the gospel from joining in any warlike mea- 
sures to pull down, set up, or defend any par- 
ticular government ; they consider it a duty to 
live peaceably under whatever form of govern- 
ment it shall please Divine Providence to permit 
to be set up over them ; to obey the laws so far 
as they do not violate their consciences ; and, 
where an active compliance would infringe on 
their religious scruples, to endure patiently the 
penalties imposed upon them. The society dis- 
courages its members from accepting posts or 
offices in civil government which expose them 
to the danger of violating our Christian testi- 
monies against war, oaths, &c., and also from en- 
-gaging in political strife and party heats and dis- 
yputes, believing that the work to which we are 
cparticularly called, is to labor for the spread of 
ithe peaceful reign of the Messiah. 

Ki also forbids its members to go to law with 
each other ; enjoining them to settle their dis- 
putes, if any arise, through the arbitration of their 
brethren; and if peculiar circumstances, such as 
‘fhe eases of executors, trustees, &c., render this 
course impracticable or unsafe, and liberty is ob- 
tained to bring the matter into court, that they 
-Should.on such occasions, as well as in suits with 
other persons, conduct themselves with modera- 
tion and forbearance, without anger or animosity ; 
and in their whole demeanor evince that they are 
under the government of a divine principle, and 
that nothing but the necessity of the case brings 
tthem there. 


In conformity with the provepta and examples 
lievers, the so- 


of the.apostles and primitive 











day is to be kept alike holy ; by denying our- | ciety enjoins upon its members a simple and un- 
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ostentatious mode of living, free from needless 
care and expense ; moderation in the pursuit of 
business ; and that they discountenance music, 
dancing, stage plays, horse races, and all other 
vain and unprofitable amusements ; as well as 
the changeable fashions and manners of the world, 
in dress, language, or the furniture of their 
houses ; that, daily living in the fear of God and 
under the power of the cross of Christ, which 
crucifies to the world and all its lusts, they may 
show forth a conduct and conversation becoming 
their Christian profession, and adorn the doctrine 
of God our Saviour in all things. 
Tuomas Evans. 





NATHAN HUNT, 
[Continued from page 373.] 


“Tn the 31st year of my age my wife deceased, 
leaving me six small children, the eldest ten years 
old, the youngest but eight days. Her peace was 
made, her close was a triumphant one ; but I was 
left to mourn the loss of an amiable and kind 
companion. My situation was a very trying one. 
I had considerable difficulty in bringing up my 
children, and in a little more than three years 
afterwards married my second wife. Her name 
was Prudence Thornburgh. She was a true help- 
mate to me, and a tender mother to my children, 
always giving me up with cheerfulness to attend 
to my religious engagements, and encouraging 
me in them; taking charge of my concerns at 
home, and managing them with much ability. 
She was for many years in the station of an El- 
der, and set a good example in the regular attend- 
ance of all our religious meetings.” 

“About the 35th year of my age I was ac- 
knowledged as a minister, and after this I fre- 
quently attended neighbouring meetings; but 
the first journey that I made of any length, was 
in the year 1797, to Georgia and South Carolina. 
Being under great exercise of mind on account 
of leaving my beloved family, who were de- 
pendent on the labor of my hands, one day, while 
following my plough, I heard a voice distinctly 
say to me, ‘ Go, and thou shalt lack nothing, and 
they shall be cared for in thy absence.’ The im- 
pression was so convincing, that I instantly gave 
up, accepting it as an intimation from the Lord, 
that He would make way for me, and take care 
of them. At the next Monthly Meeting I opened 
the prospect to my friends, who cordially united 
with it, and furnished me with the necessary 
certificates. I labored day and night to obtain a 
little money to defray the expences of my jour- 
ney; but the sum thus collected was by no means 
sufficient for the purpose, and I left my home 
relying on the promise that I should lack no- 
thing.” 

Having attended many meetings in Georgia 
and Carolina, and met with some remarkable con- 
firmations of his faith, he says,—‘ Returning 
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home, I found my family well, and all things 
comfortable, having the same sum in my pocket 
I had on leaving home, from which I had been 
absent about six weeks, and travelled about 700 
miles; thus strengthening my trust and confi- 
dence in Him, who yet remains to be a covenant- 
keeping God, having so wonderfully fulfilled the 
promise made me at the plough, ‘Go, and thou 
shalt lack nothing, thou nor thine.’ ” 

After alluding to the great openness he met 
with in the course of this journey, N. H. re- 
marks :— 

“Qh, the necessity for an indwelling among 
Friends! that they might carefully uphold our 
testimonies, and gather to, rather than scatter 
from us.” 

“In the year 1799, in the Eleventh month, I 
laid a prospect before the Monthly Meeting to 
visit, in gospel love, the Northern and Eastern 
States, which was freely united with. My cir- 
cumstances were still very limited, and I felt it a 
hard thing to forsake my wife in her then trying 
situation; but, trusting in the promises of Him 
who never yet had failed to help and strengthen 
me, I set out peacefully on my journey, remem- 
bering the vision that I had upon my bed respect- 
ing this part of the heritage, which I before al- 
luded to, and which was most remarkably fulfilled 
during my visit to the Eastern States. The pros- 
pect of this journey altogether, and more espe- 
cially, perhaps, my going into Philadelphia, 
(which I had long considered a great place, fa- 
mous for men of erudition, while I had no learn- 
ing at all,) was, as may be supposed, a very hum- 
bling one. But he who put me forth was mouth 
and wisdom, tongue and utterance, which seemed 
an answer to my constant prayer that this might 
be the case, feeling deeply sensible that my en- 
tire reliance must be on Him, and that without 
His aid I could do nothing; so great and won- 
derful was his assistance, that many could hardly 
believe I was whally uneducated. Blessed be 
His name for ever! my Heavenly Father has 
been gracious to me beyond what I could ask or 
think.” 

From this period to the year 1818, this dedi- 
cated servant continued to be actively employed 
in his Master’s vineyard, repeatedly visiting the 
different meetings in his own country, particu- 
larly those belonging to the Yearly Meeting of 
which he was a member, being often led into the 
exercising work of family visiting; and now he 
felt his mind drawn by the irresistible influences 
of heavenly love, to “go and see how his brethren 
fared” on the other side of the Atlantic. 

In reference to this weighty undertaking, he 
says: “On the 9th day of Ninth month, 1818, I 
spread before the friends of my Monthly Meet- 
ing, a concern which has weightily impressed my 
mind for several years, bringing it many times 
into deep and serious conflict—to perform, in 
gospel love, a visit to the inhabitants of Great 
Britain and Ireland—with which my friends ex-' 
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pressed entire unity. But about the time I ex- 


pected to set out, my beloved wife was seized 
with a paralytic affection, and other trials and 
difficulties arose, causing me to pass through suf- 
fering which I cannot describe, and delaying my 
journey till the following spring. At length, 
however, I was set at liberty, and left my home 
in the Fourth month of 1820, attended several 
meetings in the way, and getting to New York 
in time to attend the Yearly Meeting there, em- 
barked soon afterward.” 

A few extracts from his simple but affectionate 
and beautiful letters to his wife and children, 
will give some account of this visit, and furnish 
an evidence of the willing-heartedness with which 
he was enabled to forsake all, that he might win 
souls unto Christ. 


“ New York, Sixth month 6th, 1820. 

“ My dear Wife and Children,—I now sit down 
to stain the last sheet of paper (if the Lord should 
prosper my way) until the mighty deep rolls be- 
tween us. You can better conceive my feelings 
than I can pen them. All the faculties of my 
soul are engaged for your preservation as for my 
own. And first for my precious wife, that thy 
mind may be kept in that quiet pavilion wherein 
earthly privations are but little felt, and where, 
in resignation to the will of him who first united 
us together in the hidden life, we cease from our 
own wills; and as thou keepest here, I do believe 
thou wilt know something of the blessed state de- 
scribed by the prophet, ‘The light of the moon 
will be as the light of the sun, and the light of 
the sun as the light of seven days.” And my 
prayers are for you, my dear children, in your 
varied situations and line of life; words fail to 
convey the deep travail of soul which your tried 
parent feels for you; yet he dare not draw back 
from the work of the Lord. I never have more 
clearly seen the emptiness and vanity of every 
earthly thing. Oh, how do I desire that a steady 
watchfulness may attend your steps while walk- 
ing on this sea of glass mingled with fire! And 
now I must commit you to the Lord Almighty, 
who is able to do great things for you, and who, 
as you submit your wills tu His, will give you 
grace and glory, and no good thing shall be with- 
holden from you. I have, through Divine mercy, 
been favored with health, and, generally, with 
quietude of mind, only the time has been a little 
tedious when not taken up with attending meet- 
ings. I feel a great desire to be in Ireland. 
Next Seventh-day we are to go on board the 
Amity. It is a beautiful ship; has fine accom- 
modations; our captain said to be a very clever 
man; his name is Maxwell. There are twenty- 
five passengers; among whom is Middleton, the 
minister from our government to Russia. Wil- 
liam Rickman and myself have the best berths 
in the ship.” 


“ Liverpool, Seventh month 4th, 182). 
“My dearly beloved Wife and Family,—I ar- 
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rived here safely last evening, after tossing on 
the mighty waters three and twenty days, in 
which I was mercifully preserved in great quie- 
tude and resignation to Divine disposal. We had 
a good deal of rough weather, high winds, and 
heavy rains. I viewed the great deep with as- 
tonishment—at all times beautifully grand, but 
when astrong gale puts it in motion, it is awfully 
majestic, beyond the power of pen to give an 
adequate idea of. I was much favored with 
health on the passage; about five minutes con- 
cluded my sea-sickness. The recollections of our 
parting moments, and the sweet feelings that at- 
tended them, are some of the most precious of 
my life. But though many and deep have been 
my wadings since that time, I have seen no mo- 
ment in which I have felt the least desire to be 
back again until the right time comes. I often 
visit you in the house, in the fields, and in the 
meadows, and all my desire is for your preserva- 
tion; that whilst I am engaged for the welfare 
of the human family, my dear wife and children 
may be advocates for the cause of Truth in their 
day and generation. I would recommend that, 
at the close of your morning meal,-you read a 
chapter in the Testament, beginning with Mat- 
thew 20th ; read all those passages that set forth 
the most clearly the meekness of the ‘ Lamb of 
God, who taketh away the sins of the world,’ and 
I have no doubt but it will be productive of good, 
and that you will be better prepared for the labor 
of the day. ‘The work of righteousness is peace, 
and the effect thereof quietness and assurance 
for ever.’ My precious wife, I cannot convey to 
thee the near sympathy of my soul; but thou 
canst read it in the lines of thy own experience, 
feeling with me, a stranger in a strange land. I 
have hope and confidence that I shall be pre- 
served and restored to thee and the dear children. 
May we dwell near the Fountain of wisdom, un- 
til the time appointed comes. With love to all, 
affectionately yours, 
Nataan Hunt. 
(To be continued.] 


COMMON SCHOOL FACTS. 


Maine taxes her banks to the amount of 
twenty-thousand dollars a year for the support of 
common schools. The income of a fund derived 
from the sale of public lands is seven thousand 
more, and every township is obliged by law to 
raise, annually a sum for the support of schools 
equal to forty cents for each inhabitant. Every 
county in Maine has a school commissioner, at a 
salary of two hundred dollars, who must spend 
at least fifty days, a year, in examining the schools 
of his county. 

New HampsHiRreE spent, during 1853, the 
sum of $205,402 upon her common schools, of 
which she has 2,310. The male teachers are 

id an average of $15.68 a month and their 
hoard ; the female teachers only $5.96—less than 
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half! New Hampshire has taken measures to 


found a manual-labor school on the shores of 
Long Pond, near Concord, for the reform of ju- 
venile delinquents. 

VERMONT maintains 2,594, common schools, 
at an annual cost of $217,402; pays her male 
teachers $13.55 a month, and her female teach- 
ers, $5.54, exclusive of board. The schools are 
open, on an average, twenty-four weeks in the 
year ; and they contain thirty-nine pupils each, 
whose education costs the State $2.25 each 
per annum. 

MASSACHUSETTS expends very nearly the ex- 
act sum of a million dollars a year m the support 
of her 4,056 public schools; besides the half 
million that is paid to private schools and col- 
leges, of which there are about eight hundred 
and twenty. The male teachers are paid, on an 
average, $37.25 per month ; the female teachers, 
$15.36; and the schools are open seven and a 
half months in the year. The school-libraries 
contain, altogether, 91,539 volumes ; and appa- 
ratus to the amount of $23,825 has been distri- 
buted. The State supports three Normal schools, 
and one Reform school. In the latter, the boys 
work six hours a day, and study four. 

Ruope Istanp boasts 335 schools, which are 
maintained at an annual cost of $115,160. In 
this State the militia commutation tax is applied 
to the support of the schools. 

Connecticut has 1,642 public schools; a 
Normal school, a Reform school, and 403 private 
schools. The school fund alone yields a revenue 
of $143,693. Male teachers are paid, on an 
average, $18.50 per month ; females, $8.20. Of 
the teachers employed last year, 220 had had 
ten years’ experience; 430, five years’; 200, 
three years’ ; 570, less than one year ; and forty- 
five schools were broken up through the incom- 
petency of the teacher. Summer schools were 
kept in all the districts, except one hundred and 
twelve. 

New York expended, in the year 1852, the ~ 
sum of $2,249,814 upon her public schools, 
which number 11,587. There are also 1,472 
private schools in thig State. The number of 
children taught during the year was 862,507, of 
whom 4,416 were colored. There are thirty 
public schools composed exclusively of colored 
children, and several schools for the Indian chil- 
dren in the Reservations. The number of volumes 
in the district libraries is a little over a million 
and ahalf. The schools are kept open an average 
of seven and a half months ; but there were more 
than 200,000 children who attended school less 
than two months in the year 1852. New York 
has a Normal school, a High school, and (we be- 
lieve) three Reform schools, or houses of refuge. 
In the Normal school, there are usually from ten 
to fifteen Indian youths, preparing to become 
teachers of their own people. 

New Jersey has 1,500 common schools, sup- 
ported by an annual expenditure of $272,737. 
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The whole number of children under instruction 
is 94 605, of whom 1,953 are colored. New 
Jersey has an invested school fund of very nearly 
$400,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA maintains 9,699 public schools 
at a cost of a little more than a million dollars a 
year. The average rate of compensation for male 
teachers is $18.75 per month; for females, $11. 
46; but the schools are kept open on an average 
only five months in the year. In Philadelphia, 
there are a Normal and a High school. The 
public schools of Philadelphia cost $7,16 a year, 
for each pupil. 

DELAWARE has 236 common schools, and ex- 
pends $49,469 a year in their support. 

MARYLAND has a school-fund of $150,000, 
particulars respecting the expenditure of which 
we do not possess. 

VIRGINIA, so far as we know, has no organized 
system of public schools; nor, we believe, have 
North Carolina, Florida, Alabama, Arkansas, 
and Texas. 

Sourm CARronina supper 4,028 common 
schools, attended by 9,022 pupils, at an annual 
cost of 40,580. Governor Means, in his message, 
November, 1852, says: ‘There seems to be a 
general belief that it (the Free School System) 
works badly, except in large cities. Conducted 
as they are in the country, I do not hesitate to 
pronounce it an almost useless expenditure of 


the public fund ; yet I am far from being willing 
to recommend a discontinuance of the appropri- 


ation. I am sure the system could be so altered 
and improved as to work well with us.” He re- 
commends the appointment of a suitable and 
competent person to travel over the State to 
witness its operations, and suggest improvements. 

GerorGIA has a school-fund of $23,086, the in- 
terest of which is divided among the counties, 
according to the population. 


Mississippr has no uniform school system. 
Each township has a school-fund arising from the 
lease of lands granted by Congress for common 
school purposes, every sixteenth section in each 
township having been so granted. These lands 
are leased mostly for ninety-nine years. The 
money thence arising is loaned annually, at not 
less than eight, nor more than ten per cent. per 
annum interest. This interest is the amount ap- 
plied to tuition, etc., annually from the township 
fund. There is also a county fund, arising from 
fines, forfeitures, licenses, etc., which is distri- 
buted in those townships that are destitute, or 
have but a small school-fund. 


LOUISIANA imposes a tax for school purposes 
of one mill on a dollar, and a poll tax of one dol- 
lar on each white inhabitant. There is also a 
school-fund of $325,025. The State supports 
704 schools, and expends $25,000 a year upon 
them. Yet, there are more than 20,000 white 
= in the State who do not attend school 
at all. 
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TENNESSEE has a school-fund of nearly a mil. 
lion and a half of dollars. 

Kentucky has a fund nearly as large as that 
of Tennessee, and expends $111,600 a year for 
school purposes; but out of the 215,195 children 
in the State, only 69,835 attend school. 

Oxto spends somewhat more than $200,000 a 
year in maintaining her 9,916 schools. In one 
year—1852—Ohio built 181 school-houses. The 
State is in earnest on the subject of education. 

Inp1AnA holds property, in trust, for the edu- 
cation of her children, which is valued at five 
millions of dollars. The income of this property, 
which consists chiefly of land, is to be devoted 
exclusively and for ever to the support of free 
schools. 

Itt1nots has a school fund of nearly a million 
of dollars, which the State borrowed some years 
ago, at an interest of six per cent. The State 
can boast of 3,000 school-houses and seventy-six 
school libraries. Male teachers reveive an ave- 
rage of $17.64 a month; females, $10.32, and 
the schools are kept open six months and twenty- 
three days in the year. 

Missouri has a school fund of half a million ; 
and, in addition to this, the Legislature has ap- 
propriated one-fourth of the revenues of the State 
for the support of the free schodls, which swells 
the amount to be annually distributed, to 
$140,000. 

Iowa has made a spirited beginning in behalf 
of public education. The constitution provides 
that a Superintendent of Public Instruction shall 
be chosen by the people for three years, and that 
all lands granted by Congress to this State, and 
all escheated estates, shall constitute a perpetual 
fund, the interest of which shall be applied to 
the support of common schools ; and all moneys 
received for exemption from military duty, and 
for fines imposed by the courts, shall be appro- 
priated to support such schools, or for the esta- 
blishment of school libraries. 

Wisconsin has a school-fund of $816,220, 
and expends already more than $120,000 a year 
for educational purposes. There are nearly 2,000 
schools in operation, which are provided with 
libraries, to the extent of 1,000 volumes. There 
are 66 school-houses of brick, 74 of stone, 778 
of logs, and 812 framed, and all are valued at 
$561,986.32. The highest valuation of any 
school-house is $5,550, and the lowest $150. 

CALIFORNIA has made splendid provision for 
the future. The constitution provides for the 
election of a Superintendent of Public Instrue- 
tion, to hold office for three years. By the same 
instrument, the proceeds of the public lands 
granted to the State for schools, the 500,000 
acres granted to new States under the act ,of 
Congress, and estates of persons dying without 
heirs, shall be a fund, the interest of which and 
the rents of unsold lands are to be inviolably ap- 
propriated to the support of common schools. 
The Legislature has established a Board of Edu- 
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cation for the State, consisting of the Governor, 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction, and 
the Surveyor General. Each town elects three 
persons as commissioners of schools for the town, 
and a constable as a common school marshal. 
Provision is also made for County Superintend- 
ents. The Legislature has devoted one-twentieth 
part of the tax upon real and personal property 
to the support of common schools. The public 
school system is already in operation, and more 
than 4,000 children are reported to be under in- 
struction. 

For the free instruction of the people, there- 
fore, there are in the whole United States, in 
round numbers, 60,000 schools, which are sup- 
ported at an annual expense of something less 
than six millions of dollars, of which sum more 
than half is expended by the two States of New 
York and Massachusetts. In this survey of the 
common school facts of the different States, we 
find little cause for boasting though much for 
hope. For, though nearly every State in the 


is, that thirty-five thousand millions of persons 
have perished by war; that is, some thirty-five 
times as many as the whole present population of 
the earth. In Bible language: “ Who slew all 
these?” War slew them. And, when contem- 
plating this vast slaughter, how natural to inquire, 
in other words of that blessed book, “Shall the 
sword devour forever ?” 

And how immense the loss of property by war! 
The annual cost of the war system to Europe 
alone, including interest on her war debt, exceeds 
a thousand millions of dollars. The government 
of our own nation has expended, on account of 
the army and fortifications, more than five hun- 
dred millions of dollars; and, on account of the 
navy and its operations, more than half that sum. 
| But to ascertain the whole loss of property, which 
this nation has suffered by war, we must take into 
| the reckoning many other items, and, especially, 
| the cost of the militia. Now, this last item, not ac- 

cording to mere conjecture, but according to the 
|computation of those capable of making it, is 





Union has recognized its duty to see that no child | fifteen hundred millions of dollars. Add, then, 


within its borders grows up in ignorance, yet 
only a few of the States have taken up the sub- 
ject of universal education with anything like 
the earnestness which its importance demands. 
Teachers generally are ill paid, and hence, ill 
qualified; and it is a startling fact, that the 
people of the United States pay quite half as 
much every year for the support of their dogs as 
they do for the education of their children. A 
well-informed man is still a rarity, and multi- 
tudes of the people “spell character with a k,” 
and are ready to affirm, that “oats is cheaper 
than they was last year.” —Home Journal. 





SPEECH OF GERRIT SMITH OF NEW YORK, ON WAR. 


The bill making appropriations for the support 
of the Military Academy being before the House, 
on Ist month 18th, Gerrit Smith addressed the 
House as follows : 


I believe in the progress of the human race. 
I delight to dwell upon the idea of an ever-grow- 
ing civilization. Hence it is, that I am afflicted 
at every demonstration of the war spirit. For 
the spirit of war is the spirit of barbarism ; and, 
notwithstanding the general impression to the 
contrary, war is the mightiest of all the hinder- 
ances to the progress of civilization. But the 
spirit of this bill is the dark, barbarous, baleful 
spirit of war; and, therefore, would I use all 
honorable means to defeat the bill. 

It is strange—it is sad—that, in a nation pro- 
fessing faith in the Prince of Peace, the war 
spirit should be so rampant. That in such a na- 
tion there should be any manifestation whatever 
of this spirit, is grossly inconsistent. 

How vast, incomprehensively vast, the loss of 
life by war! There are various estimates of this 
loss. Burke’s estimate, if my recollection is right, 


to what our nation has paid for war, and to her 
loss of property by war, the interest on these pay- 
ments and losses, and you have an aggregate 
equalling a large share of the whole present 
wealth of the nation. 

And, just here, I would say a few words on 
national debts. As such debts are, in the main, 
war debts, there can be no assignable limit to 
their accumulation, so long as war is thought to 
be necessary—for so long there will be wars— 
and, until war is abandoned, it will be held to 
be unjust and dishonorable to repudiate war 
debts, no matter how crushing, and increasingly 
crushing, from age to age, may be the burden 
of such debts. So commanding is the influence 
of war, and so world-wide and mighty the senti- 
ment which it has been able to create in favor of 
itself, that no debts are deemed more sacred and 
obligatory than war debts. And yet, so far from 
such debts being, in truth, sacred and obligatory, 
there is the most urgent and imperative duty to 
repudiate them. No doctrine should be more 
indignantly scouted than the doctrine, that one 
generation may anticipate and waste the earnings 
and wealth of another generation. Nothing is 
plainer than that the great impartial Father of 
us all would have every generation enter upon 
its course unmortgaged and unloaded by prior 
generations. Nothing is plainer than that in 
those States of Europe, where the war debt is so 
great, that the very life-blood of the masses must 
be squeezed out to pay the annual interest upon 
it, repudiation must take place, ere those masses 
can rise into even a tolerable existence. It is a 
very common remark at the present time that 
Europe needs a revolution. She does need a 
revolution. But she needs repudiation more. 
However, there never will be a decided and 
wholesome revolution in Europe that does no¢ 
involve repudiation. If a people, on whom the 
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wars and crimes of past generations have entailed 
an overwhelming burden of debt, shall achieve a 
revolution, of which repudiation is not a part, 
their labor and sacrifice will be lost—their revo- 
lution will be spurious and vain. It is absurd 
to claim that the people of England and Hol- 
land are merally bound to continue to dig 
from the earth, and te produce by other forms of 
toil the means for. paying the interest on their 
enormous war debt. They are morally bound to 
break loose from this load, and to drag it no 
longer. For, so long as they drag it, they can- 
not exercise the rights of manhood, nor enjoy the 
blessings, nor fulfil the high purposes of human 
existence. Is it said, that the Government, for 
whose wars they are now paying, would have 
been overthrowa but for these wars? I answer, 
that the Government, which involved its subjects 
in those wars, was the greatest curse of those 
subjects, and is the greatest curse of their suc- 
cessors. The maintenance of such a government 
is loss ; its overthrow is gain. 

I do not deny that the case is possible in which 
a generation would be morally bound to assume 
the debt created by its predecessor. But, even 
then, such generation should be the sole judge 
of its obligation to assume the debt. Were the 
cholera raging over the whole length and breadth 
of our land, and sweeping off millions of our 
people; and were a foreign nation to minister to 


our relief by lending us money ; if we could not | 


repay the loan, our successors should ; and such 
a loan they would be glad to repay. 

I would incidentally remark, that civil govern- 
ment will be neither honest nor frugal, so long 
as the practice of war is continued. I say so 
for the reason, that the extensive means neces- 
sary to carry on wars, or pay war debts, cannot 
be obtained by direct taxation. The people will 
consent to their being obtained only by indirect 
taxatjon; and no government ever was, or ever 
will be, either honest or frugal, whose expenses 
are defrayed by indirect taxation ; for no govern- 
ment whose expenses are thus defrayed, ever was 
or ever will be held to a strict responsibility by 
the people ; and no government, not held to such 
responsibility, ever was or ever will be either 
honest or frugal. 

I have referred to the loss of life and property 
by war—of life, that is so precious—of property, 
that is so indispensable to the enjoyment and 
usefulness of life. But there is an unspeakably 
greater loss than this with which war is also 
chargeable. I refer to the damage which morals 
and religion suffer from it. All I need add on 
this point is, that the power of war to demoral- 
ize the world, and to corrupt the purest religion 
in the world, is abundantly manifest in the fact, 
that the moral and religious sense of even good 
men is not shocked by war. No stronger argu- 
ment can be brought against war than the fact 
of its power to conform the morals and religion 
of the world to war. 
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It would, perhaps, be wrong to ascribe the co™- 
tinuance of war to the low and perverted state of 
the moral and religious sense. It would, pet 
haps, be more proper to ascribe it to the prevail- 
ing delusion that waris unavoidable. And yet, it 
may be that a better state of the moral and reli- 
gious sense would have entirely prevented this 
delusion. But, however this delusion may be 
accounted for, or whatever may be responsible 
for it, it is consoling te know, that it is not so 
well nigh impossible to dispel it, as is generally 
supposed. A fresh baptism of wisdom and good- 
ness may, perhaps, be needed to that end; but 
no new faculties, and not a new birth. Nay, 
were we to apply to the subject of war no more 
than our present stock of good sense and good 
feeling—no more than our mental and moral 
faculties, as they now are—it is probable that 
war could not long withstand the application. 

The doctrine that war is a necessity is the 
greatest of all libels on man. The confidence 
which, in private life, we manifest in each other, 
proves that it is such a libel. We walk the 
streets unarmed. We go to bed without fear, 
and with unlocked doors; and we thus prove, 
that we regard our fellow-men as our friends, and 
not our foes—as disposed to protect and not to 
harm us. It is true, that there is here and there 
one that would rob us, and, at very far wider 
intervals, one that would kill us. But we 
are at rest in the consciousness that, where there 
is one to assail us there are a hundred to defend 
us. Indeed, society could not be held together, 
were it not true that the generality of men are 
swayed by love and confidence and generosity, 
existing either in their own hearts, or accorded 
by them to others. The men who are swayed by 
distrust and hatred, constitute the exceptional 
eases. 

Have I then an evil-minded neighbor? I, 
nevertheless, need not fight with him. I may 
rely, under God, upon the mass of my neighbours 
to protect me against him. So, too, if there is 
here and there a malicious American, and here 
and there a malicious Englishman, who would be 
guilty of involving their countries in a war with 
each other ; nevertheless, the mass of Americans 
and Englishmen, inasmuch as they prefer inter- 
national amity to international quarrels, should 
be relied on to preserve peace; and they would 
preserve it if so relied on. Now, it is in this 
point of view, that the nation, which is deter- 
mined to keep out of war, will never find itself 
involved in war, and that nothing is hazarded 
by adopting the peace policy. I add, that as it 
is not in human nature, under its ordinary in- 
fluences and in its ordinary circumstances, to fall 
upon an unarmed and unresisting man, so the 
nation, which puts its trust not in weapons of 
war, but in the fraternal affections of the human 
heart, and in the God who planted those affec- 
tions there, will find this trust an effectual shield 
from the horrors of war. Such a shield did the 
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good men who founded Pennsylvania find this 
trust. During the seventy years of this trust, 
there was no blood shed: in their Province. 
These good men subdued even the savage heart, 
simply by trusting that heart. These good men, 
by refusing to carry deadly weapons themselves, 
shamed even savages out of carrying them. And 
were America now to disarm herself, even to the 
extent of abandoning the policy and practice of 
war, and were she to cast herself for protection 
on the world’s heart, she would find that heart 
worthy of being so trusted. The other nations 
of the earth would not only be ashamed to take 
advantage of her disarmament, but they would 
love their confiding sister too well to do so. Nay, 
more. Instead of making her exposed condition 
an occasion for their malevolence, they would be 
moved to reciprocate the confidence expressed 
by that condition, and to disarm themselves. 
[To be continued.) 
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Some portions of an address from Myrtilla Mi- 
ner, to the friends of the colored race, which has 
lain for some time on the Editor’s table, are intro- 
duced into the present number. The importance 
of extending tothe descendants of the Africo- ! 
American race the benefits of education has been | 
long felt and acknowledged by our most enlight- ! 
ened philanthropists. This was one of the means 
proposed by the benevolent Anthony Benezet for 
raising this oppressed class to their proper level, 
to which he devoted a considerable share of his 
time, and the principal part of the little property 

h his expansive liberality left in his posses- 
sion at his death. 

The laws of many, if not most of the slave- 
holding states, discourage the instruction even of 
the free colored population, and the public papers 
have recently furnished the disgusting details of 
the prosecution and imprisonment of a female in 
a neighbouring State, on a charge of teaching ne- 
groes to read and write. Happily, in the District 
of Columbia, and the Capital of the Union, such 
philanthropists as Myrtilla Miner are not liable to 
be fined or imprisoned for such an act. Her use- 
ful and benevolent labours, however, cannot be 
prosecuted without pecuniary resources; and we 
have ample assurance that any contributions 
which may be made to this object will be faith- 
fully applied. 

Out of a large number of testimonials of M. 
Miner’s qualifications for the task she has under- 
taken, the following are selected :—~ 

From Orville Dewey. 


WasnineTon, Jan. 27, 1853. 
I entertain the most favorable opinion of Miss 
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Miner’s School for Colored Girls in this city, and 
of her ability, judgment and merit every way as 
a Teacher. Ihave visited her school several times 
and see it constantly improving. It is really an 
attractive opeonetie “nae faces—an appearance 
of as much intelligence as I see in any other 
Schools—as quick and ready answers to the ques- 
tions—as much neatness, order and good beha- 
viour. The School too is permanently established, 
and = no cause that I can forsee, is it likely to be 
disturbed or broken up. 

There may be questions about the Slave Sys- 
tem in America, but there can be no question 
about improving and elevating the free colored 
people by every wise means; and I have nosym- 
pathy with him who can look upon Miss Miner’s 
effort, I will not say with apathy, but without 
lively interest. OrviILLe Dewey. 
From Professor Horsford, of Cambridge University. 

I was present at a morning exercise of Miss 
Miner’s School for Colored Girls in Washington, 
during the winter of 1852-53. 

_The pupils present were of various ages from 
eight to sixteen years, and were plainly but neat- 
ly and comfortably clad. They consisted of mu- 
lattoes and quadroons for the most part, though 
some were obviously of pure African blood, and 
others could with difficulty be distinguished from 
whites. 

The exercises were in spelling, reading, geo- 
graphy, penmanship, composition, analysis of au- 
thors, moral philosophy and translations from the 
French. The degree of attainment some had 
made, the manifest interest of all, and the pre- 
vailing healthful moral and religious tone were 
such, as toshow that the School had been emi- 
nently successful. This is true, whether consi- 
dened 8 view of its effects upon those who re- 
ceive the instruction, or upon the families whose 
homes will be made happier, by the light that 
will accompany the knowledge thus imparted, or 
that circle of larger, if not indefinite extent, which 
will be blessed by the indirect influence of such 
an institution. 

Few out of Washington can duly estimate the 
difficulties of organizing and sustaining there such 
a School. It requires on the part of its head, the 
rarest union of qualifications. There must be, 
beside varied accomplishments, the more impor- 
tant good sense, discretion, tact and energy, which 
wait upon all successful amare In addition 
to these, Miss Miner has the deep religious faith, 
that united with other attributes, gives the fullest 
assurance, that while her life and health are con- 
tinued, the school must prosper. I do not hesi- 
tate to add, that! have never attended a School 
exercise that interested me more deeply than that 
of Miss Miner’s at Washington, nor can I escape 
the conviction that if the School can be main- 
tained, its usefulness in the great cause of hu- 
manity will be more marked than if the pupils 
were white instead of colored. 

Cambridge, Dec. 28, 1853. E. N. Horsrorp. 


The remarks of Gerrit Smith in the House of 
Representatives at Washington, a portion of 
which is given this week, to our readers, furnish 
some original views in relation to the kind of 
hands to which the preservation of the public 
peace ought to be entrusted. If his plan does not 
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come upto what many among us, the Editor of 
this periodical included, regard as the true Chris- 
tian standard, it may be fairly considered as a va- 
luable approximation to that standard. While the 
rulers of nations so generally rely on the applica- 
tion of brute force for the maintenance of their 
rights and the preservation of peace, it is a satis- 
faction, and perhaps a- harbinger of better times, 
to witness an effort, even if it should prove, at 
present, an isolated one, to fix the attention of 
legislators upon the propriety of introducing a 
higher moral standard among those who are en- 
trusted with the execution of such laws as are 
provided for the maintenance of order and peace. 
It must be obvious, on a primary view of the 
subject, that one of the most effectual means to 
preserve tranquility, both among ourselves, and 
with foreign nations, is to avoid, as far as possi- 
ble, all such measures as are likely to arouse the 
passions from which contests, domestic and in- 
ternational, arise. Of course if an armed poiice, 
on land, or on the ocean, or on both, is deemed re- 
quisite, a sober rationality would appear to dic- 
tate that it should be composed of men who would 
not needlessly irritate the passions which their 
own organization was designed to control. 


The circular, published this week in the Re- 


view, relative to Haverford School, is intended to 
attract the attention of our readers, and particu- 
larly those at a distance, to that noble institution. 
In the establishment and maintenance of semina- 
ries of learning, within the precincts of our reli- 
gious society, one of the most stubborn obstacles to 
success has been found in the want of suitably 
qualified teachers. This deficiency, the semina- 
ry at Haverford is well calculated to supply. A 
heavy expense has been incurred in the provision 
of the needful auxiliaries; and instructors well 
qualified for their respective stations have been 
procured. Hence it is confidently believed that 
this institution furnishes an opportunity of a more 
complete education than can be obtained in any 
other within the society. 


It will no doubt be a satisfaction to many of our 
readers to learn, that our Friends, Josiah Forster, 
John Candler, and William Holmes, arrived at 
this city, about the middle of last month, and af- 
tera short stay in this vicinity proceeded on their 
mission toward the northern and eastern part of 
the Union. 

Our friend Lindley M. Hoag, arrived at New 
York in the Baltic on the 20th of last month. 


—_—— 


Marrtep,—At Friends’ Meeting, Salem, Iowa, 
on the 25th of Ist month, 1854, Cuarurs J. Pout- 
TeR, to Susannan W. daughter of Walter and Sa- 
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rah Crew, all members of Salem monthly meet- 
ing of Friends. 


Drev,—On the evening 6f the 16th ult., in the 
75th year of her age CaTHaRine Jones, a member 
and overseer of Radnor Monthly Meeting. 

While evincing by a life of practical piety, her 
belief that “ faith without works is dead,” she 
emphatically recognized that Christian doctrine, 
that ‘it is not by works of righteousness that we 
have done, but according to his mercy he saveth 
us.” Thus, for her, death had no terrors, but, with 
lamp trimmed and light burning she calmly 
awaited the coming of the bridegroom of souls. 

Those who watched by her sick bed will long 
remember the serenity which marked her closing 
hours ; so full of sweetness and love that to them 
it seemed as if a foretaste had even then been 
granted her, of that bliss which they reverently 
believe it is now in its fulness her privilege to 
enjoy, through the mercy of God in Christ Jesus 

! our Lord. 

——, At his residence near Mount Pleasant, 
Jefferson County Ohio, on the 16th of 11th month 
last, after a short illness, Curtis Grubs, a mem- 
ber of Short Creek monthly meeting, in the 85th 

| year of his age. 

| —, On the 2Ist of 11th month last, suddenly 

iof apoplexy, in Shelby, Orleans Co., N 

| CynTuta, wife of ALLEN Mason, aged nearly 60, a 
member and Elder of Elba monthly meeting. 


on 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 

A stated Annual Meeting of ‘The Contributors 
to the Asylum for the Relief of Persons Deprived 
of the Use of their Reason,” will be held on 
Fourth day the 15th of Third month, 1854, at 3 
o’clock, P. M., at Arch street Meeting-house, Phil- ~ 
adelphia. WituiaM Bertie, Clerk. 


{INDIAN CIVILIZATION. 


A Friend and his wife are wanted to reside at 
Tunessassah, to be engaged in managing the 
Farm belonging to the Committee of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, and the domestic concerns of the 
family. 

also; a well qualified Friend to teach the School. 
Application may be made to 

Josep ELxrnton, 377 South 2d St., 
Tuomas Evans, 180 Arch St., 
Philada. 2d mo. 11th, 1854. 


SLAVE LABOR IN CUBA. 


I believe my inquiries as to the cost and pro- 
fit of the production of sugar in this island, en- 
able me to afford a fair opportunity for deciding 
as to the comparative cost of slave labor in Cu- 
ba and free labor in Jamacia. Before, however, 
entering upon the question as to the “ relative 
cost,” I deem it requisite to give some details 
which I have gathered, as to the manner the 
slaves in this island are worked, together with 
some other matters connected with the question. 
In this island, considerable tracts of land, hith- 
erto uncultivated, are annually taken into culti- 
vation, I have been upon a sugar estate of con- 
siderable extent, the owner of which, a Creole, 
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told me that the estate had been established 
thirty-six years, and that he could add to the ex- 
tent of his cane cultivation for twenty years 


more, which he intended to do. So profitable is 


the cultivation of sugar, that nearly all the ne-|an extensive planter unhesitatingly told me, 


groes have been taken from the coffee estates and 
transferred to the’sugar plantations, whilst a large 
proportion of those coffee estates have been 
thrown out of cultivation, as such, and canes 
planted on them, which canes, owing to the ex- 
traordinary fertility of the soil, and the excel- 
lence of the climate, will continue to rattoon and 
yield sugar for from thirty to fifty years. Land 
here is of comparatively little value, and upon 
old and small estates, on which, except a steam 
mill, they have none of the “ modern improve- 
ments’”’ for the manufacture of sugar, their pro- 
fits amount to about twenty-five per cent. per 
annum, on the entire outlay, whilst on the new 
and larger estates, possessing vacuum pans, cen- 
trifugal machines, &c., &c., the profits amount 
annually, to about forty-five per cent. I met a 
gentleman recently, who is the proprietor of two 
estates near Matanzas, which are distant from 
each other about three miles, the one having the 
“ modern improvements,” the other not having 
them, and he has been engaged this year in lay- 
ing down glass pipes, eight or ten inches in di- 
ameter, so as to bring the whole of his cane 
juice to the estate where he has vacuum pans, 
and all the other appliances, equal in extent, for 
the manufacture of his sugar; and he believes 
that, notwithstanding the large outlay requisite 
tu lay down the glass pipes, yet he will save the 
cost of them, by his economy of manufacturing 
the sugar upon the estate with the modern im- 
provements, in one or two crops. There is no 
manufacture known to me in which continuous 
labor is so requisite as in the manufacture of su- 
gar, nor any cultivation where it is more requi- 
site than in that of the sugar cane, and the Cu- 
ban planter avails himself of the power he po- 
sesses over his slaves, to work them eighteen, or 
even twenty hours out of the twenty-four. In 
the crop time, say from December to the follow- 
ing June or July, the poor wretches are worked 
seven days in each week, for, upon an average, 
eighteen hours each day. As a necessary conse- 
quence, the lives of the slaves are sacrificed by 
overwork, but what cares the Cuban planter, the 
slave dealer from Africa will supply his demand 
for fresh victims. It is more profitable for him 
to buy bozal, or “ new negroes,’’ and supply the 
demand of the British markets for “cheap su- 
gar,” than to restrict his cultivation. During 
the year, almost past, sad havoc has been made 
among the slaves by the cholera. It, and the 
want of rain, in many districts, will cause the 
coming crop to be a “short one;” unless, in- 
deed, the twenty cargoes of slaves that are short- 


ly expected, and about which no secret is made, | 


should arrive in time to manufacture every cane 
that is brought to the mill. ‘ We shall have,” 
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said a planter in my presence recently, a “ short 
crop this year, but the next crop will be a good 
one, and we shall have plenty of “ new negroes” 
to take it off.’ As respects the cost of sugar, 


that the price obtained for his ram and molas- 
ses “paid the entire cost of cultivating, manu- 
facturing and shipping his sugar,” which, conse- 
quently, costs him nothing. The difference be- 
tween free and slave labor, consists in the stimu- 
lant to the freeman, being the hope of reward or 
payment for his labor, whilst the slave is com- 
pelled to work under the fear of the lash. So 
profitable is sugar cultivation here, that planters 
never make any inquiry as to the cost of a new 
piece of machinery, but simply inquire if any 
advantage or profit can be derived from its use. 
If that is shown to be likely, the machinery is 
ordered, no matter what may be the cost. I 
know that one proprietor of an estate, an Amer- 
ican gentleman, near Matanzas, has caused an 
experienced sugar refiner, from Philadelphia, to 
come out to manufacture and improve the pre- 
sent crop. The sugar refiner is to receive high 
wages, and to have a free passage to and from 
Philadelphia. He has recently arrived in this 
island, and has proceeded to the estate. Of the 
cultivation and manufacture of sugar in Jama- 
cia, you know quite sufficient to enable you to 
arrive at a correct conclusion, after perusing the 
foregoing statements, for the truth of which I 
pledge my reputation, as to the comparative cost 
of free and slave labor. To me, I confess, it 
appeared that whilst the free man, at one shil- 
ling and six pence sterling per day, the highest 
rate of wages paid in Jamacia, does not so much 
for that day’s labor as does the Cuban slave ;— 
yet the free man—and who can blame him ?— 
will not toil so incessantly as the slave is forced 
to. The great advantage of slave over free la 
bor is its being continuous, whilst the free labo- 
rer, when tired, rests himself, or if the descrip- 
tion of labor does not suit his tastes—and the 
negro has his tastes as have other men—he dis- 
continues it altogether, and proceeds to his ‘ yam 
piece,” or “‘ pumpkin patch,” by means of which 
he is independent of the necessity of laboring 
upon the sugar estate. 

The new Captain General, the Marquis de Pe- 
zuela, is reported to be an anti-slavery man ; but 
we shall see. That the slave trade to this island 
has been encouraged by the authorities here is 
capable of proof, denied though it may be.— 
Evening Post. 


Will the people of the free states of our Union 
agree to purchase cheap sugar of the Cuban 
planters, when that sugar is extorted by such 
continuous drudgery, and at such a frightful cost 
of human life? To what is the slave trade be- 
tween western Africa and the island of Cuba, to 


be attributed, but the demand for cheap sugar ? 
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and who gives vitality to that abominable traffic 
but those who purchase and thosewho consume 
this sugar ? 


CIRCULAR. 

The Managers of HAVERForD Scnoot, having 
decided to raise the price of Board and Tuition, 
desire to present to its friends a brief statement 
of the reasons which, in their judgment, render 
the change unavoidable. 

The enhanced value of nearly every article of 
necessity, has so increased the ordinary expen- 
ditures that, notwithstanding the economical 
management of the household, it has been found 
they will not be less than $250 per annum for 
each Student, without charging interest on the 
large capital invested, and when the average 
number of students has nearly equalled the capa- 
city of the Institution. This sum, although less 
than the cost of education at other institutions 
of a similar grade, exceeds that at most boarding 
schools under the care of the Society of Friends. 


It is, therefore, desirable that the causes of this | 


difference should be explained. 


They will be 


found mainly in the system of education, and in 
the limited number of students. 

A systematic course of instruction, requiring it 
to be conducted in three several departments, 
at the head of each of whicha competent teacher 
must be placed, involves a large outlay. 


A tho- 
rough course of training in the higher branches 
must be conducted by accomplished iustructors, 
whose salaries are necessarily high. The proper 
care of young men, at the most exposed period 


of life, requires that experience and ability, in | 


the administration of the discipline, which can 
only be obtained at a corresponding cost. The 
expenditures incurred for these purposes, are not 


too large for the objects to be attained, but they 


greatly exceed the cost in institutions well con- 
ducted in reference to their objects, but differ- 
ing from our’s in their aims. 

The limitation of admission to “the children 


formity with our Christian principles,” must 
greatly restrict the number of students. The 
Managers have no desire to go beyond a strict 
construction of this rule. They feel it to be very 
important that our admissions shall be as nearly 
confined to members of our Religious Society as 


was originally the case, and they rejoice that the | 


tendency to such a result is apparent. Of the 


sixteen students admitted at the present term, | 
. : TT _ « « 

| neous recording of observations. These arrange- 

T} . li ©. 4s . ’ oo : 

us limitation of the number of students, 

while highly favorable to their moral and intel- | 


all but three were the sons of Friends. 


lectual improvement, greatly adds to the relative 
cost. With every effort on the part of the Mana- 
gers to conduct the institution upon a system of 
true economy, they see no reason to believe that 
its expenses can be much reduced. 





Some years since, when the school had been 
temporarily closed in consequence of the insuf- 
ficiency of the receipts to meet the expenditures, 
a number of Friends, by great efforts, secured an 
Endowment, the income of which is applicable to 
meeting the annual deficiencies, and to the gra- 
tuitous education of students. The usefulness 
of this fund, in aiding young Friends who desire 
to qualify themselves for teaching, is very mani- 
fest. Several competent teachers, now employed 
in Friends’ Schools, owe to it much of their ef- 
ficiency. A number are now in the institution, 
who give promise of much usefulness, and appli- 
cations are registered from many others, whose 
admission, there is reason to believe, would be 
highly beneficial to them and to the Society, es- 
pecially in the West, where well-trained teach- 
ers are much needed. At the present rate of 
charge, nearly, if not quite, the whole income of 


| the fund would be required to meet annual defi- 


ciencies, and all such applicants must be rejected. 
The Board cannot believe that it is the wish 
of Friends to change essentially the course of in- 
struction, to increase the number of students not 
in membership with Friends, or to deprive the 
Association of the means of gratuitous instruction 
heretofore afforded by the Endowment ; and to 
prevent these results, the increase of the charge 
to $250 per annum, is, in its judgment, needful. 
Nor when this price is compared with the cost 
of very inferior means of education in Seminaries 
to which Friends’ children are sent, will it be 
deemed high. One hundred dollars per annum 
is not an unusual charge in our cities for day- 
schools, and when to this is added the cost of 
boarding, it will equal the sum now proposed, 
while the advantages offered by our school are 
much greater as regards health, morals and lite- 
rary culture. ’ 
Through the liberality of a number of Friends, 
the educational means of the institution have re- 
cently been much enlarged. With a view to 


| place the school, in these respects, on a par with 
| the 
of Friends, and of those professing with them, | 
who desire their sons to be educated in con-| 


best institutions in the country, a sum 
amounting to more than twelve thousand dollars 
has, within eighteen months, been contributed 
almost wholly by Friends in this vicinity. A por- 


‘tion of this amount has been expended in the 


erection of an Observatory of admirable con- 
struction; in which are placed an Equatorial Teles- 
cope, exceeding in power any in the State, and 
next to that in the National Observatory, at 
Washington ; a new and highly finished Astro- 
nomical clock—a powerful Transit instrument, 
and Bond’s Magnetic Register, for the instanta- 


ments afford the students the means of becoming 
familiar with the use of astronomical instru- 
ments, and their application to the determining 
of longitudes, and other purposes of great prac- 
tical utility. A large and commodious Lecture 
%oom has also been erected, in which a series of 
instructive lectures are now in course of delivery 
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to the whole ‘idl A complete Laboratory has 
been added, and so arranged that the students 
have facilities for becoming familiar with chemi- 
cal analysis and the manipulations required in 
the application of this important science to the 
arts. 

The whole institution has been lighted with 
gas, and a laundry erected, contributing largely 
to the comfort of the household. 

With able and accomplished teachers in all 
the departments, and an efficient, but kind and 
considerate administration of the discipline, the 
Managers can safely recommend the school as 
well adapted to carry out the original design— 
“The preservation of our young men, at one of 


the most exposed periods of life, by affording | 
them the opportunity of a liberal education, in | 


strict accordance with the doctrines and testimo- 
nies of our Religious Society. 





The charge for Board and Tuition will, in fu- | 
ture, be $250 per annum, payable as follows : — | 


$100 at the opening of the Summer Term ; $75 


at the opening, and $75 at the middle of the | 


Winter Term. 
THAN Ricwarps, Superintendent, at the school, 
or to [satan Hacker, Treasurer, No. 112 South 
Third street, Philadelphia. 

Applications should be addressed to the Sec- 
retary of the Board of Managers, stating the age 
of the student, his previous studies, and whether 
or not he is a member of the Society of Friends. 


Payments to be made to Jona- | 


Pamphlets containing the rules, &c., will be | : 
| seizes a blazing torch in each hand, rushes madly 


forwarded to the applicants. 
By direction of the Managers, 
CHARLES YARNALL, Secretary, 
No. 39 Market street, 
Philadelphia, Second month 17, 1854, 


THE NEBRASKA BILL. 


REVIEW. 


to in dated. I oppose it, because it would 
be an act of infatuated madness on the part of 
the South to accept it. I oppose it, because it 
will be impossible ever again to obtain as favor- 
able terms from the North, with their seven mil- 
lions majority of white population, as we obtain- 
ed when that population more nearly approxi- 
mated equality. I oppose it, upon the ground 
that it places a barren privilege i in the hands of 
the South, for which not only no equivalent is 
offered, but by which she must be an ultimate 
and great loser. 

“Tt is not the least strange chapter in this 
history that those who now denounce the uncon- 
stitutionality of the Missouri Compromise, should 
all have waited until its most prominent advocate 
had retired from their midst, and descended to 
the tomb, before they could find the valor to as- 
sail his work ; it is a libel upon his memory that, 
from prudential considerations, they did not see 
fit to utter during his life ; but, although he was 
killed by the unkindness of the friends he most 
relied on, he has left those behind him who will 
be prompt to protect his fame. By almost super- 
human efforts, such as went far to carry the most 
distinguished man of the age to his grave, we 
have just extinguished a conflagration that threat- 
ened the destruction of the noblest ship of state 
that was ever launched upon the waters, and we 
have scarcely had time to realize the result, and 
exchange congratulations on our safety, when 
one, more rash and vile and frantic than the rest, 


into the magazine of powder, flourishes his fire- 


| brands aloft, and, bidding defiance to all conse- 


quences, calls upon us to imitate his example. 
Those may follow him who choose, but, for my 


| own part, on all such occasions I prefer the hose 


| to the flambeau. 


John M. Botts, of Virginia, has written a long | 


and very strong letter to the National Intelli- 


the Nebraska Bill 
as the “most mischievous and pernicious mea- 
sure that has ever been introduced into the halls 
of Congress,” 


gencer, in which he denounces 


We quote the following paragraphs as indica- 
tive of the spirit of the whole epistle : 

As a Southern man, I raise my voice against 
it. I oppose it, because it involves a breach of 
faith on the part of the South, who have for 
thirty-odd years enjoyed the adyantages obtained 


by them in the formation of the States of Mis- | 


souri and Arkansas, I oppose it, because it ne- 


cessarily and unavoidably begets another angry | 
and sectional controversy, which there are none | 


left among us strong enough in the confidence of 
the people to allay. I oppose it, because it up- 
roots and destroys the Compromise measures of | 
1850, to which the North is no more pledged 

than the South to the Compromise now proposed 


“ T suggest that we should have no more patch 
work legislation, which will require still further 
agitation when this is settled ; but let it all come 
at once, or let it all falltogether. For the honor 
of the South, to preserve her integrity and good 
faith, I would hope that some Southern member 
would offer an amendment to the bill, as an ad- 
ditional clause, to the following effect : 

“* Be it further enacted, That so much of the 
joint resolution of Congress as was passed, on the 
first day of March, 1845, admitting Texas into 
the Union, as provides for the admission of four 
additional slave States hereafter, with the con- 
sent of that State, to be formed out of the terri- 
tory of Texas lying south of 36° 30, be and the 
same is hereby repealed,” 


A kind attention to strangers is very grateful 


| to them, and gencrally commended ; yet few who 


| 
| 
| 


have not been in that situation themselves, are 
sufficiently sensible of its difficulties ; and of thos 
| who have been, too many when at home, are 


negligent in that respect, DILLWYN, 
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SCHOOL FOR COLORED GIRLS. 
To the Readers of the following Address. 

The undersigned have purchased, in the City 
of Washington, a large lot, with two small houses, 
which they hold in trust for the use and benefit 
of the Colored Girls’ School, now under the charge 
of Myrtilla Miner. Including various expenses 
and some interest on money borrowed, the cost 
of the property is $4,300. The Trustees have 
received funds to the amount of $2,500 ; 
which one thousand dollars were contributed by 
Harriet B. Stowe, $250 by Jasper C ope of Phila- 
delphia, $1 50 by “the ‘Trustees of the Murray 
Fund, New York, and the balance by many other 
persons, in various sums. To discharge the debt 
incurred for the property and erect a suitable 
building for the accommodation of the School, it 
is estimated that it will be necessary to raise the 
further sum of about $8,000. 


of 


REVIEW. 


a more ao 8000 nes heel ena not pro- 


Contributions tothisfund are respectfully ‘so- | 


licited and will be gladly received by M. 
in Washington, and by 
THOMAS WILLIAMSON, 
S. W. Cor. of Arch and Seventh sts. 
SAMUEL RHOADs, 
No. 50, N. Fourth st., Philadelphia. 
First Month, 20th 1854. 


[Several contributions have been received by 
the Trustees from benevolent individuals in Eng- 
land and Scotland, through the hands of our 
friends Anna H. Richardson of Neweastle-on 
Tyne, and Lydia E. Sturge of Birmingham, who, 
we believe, will gladly trans smitany further sums | 
which kind friends in Great Britain may be in- 


MINER, 


clined to bestow for the endowmentof this School.] | 
| single individual, an entire stranger in the com- 
| munity to both white and colored, with only such 


Extracts from an Address. 
Dean Frienps,—We come to you with no 
of logic, but with words of simple truth. 
Will you hear us, and “then prove all things, and 
hold fast that which is good | ?’ 

The Second Anniversary of the “ Colored Girls’ 
School,” opened in the city of Washington, D. C., 
December 3d, 1851, has arrived, and it is thought 
hest, by those interested for its success, to pre- 


array 


hibited by any law from obtaining a complete 
education, and there may be nearly 2000 chil- 
dren of suitable age to attend school. 

Two years ago the Colored Girls’ School opened 
with six children ; the number increased to fif- 
teen during the first month, and during the 
second to forty, which has been the average num- 
ber since ; the school having been limited to this 
number from the impossibility of securing larger 
rooms. 

We can give no pledges for the future, but the 
present promise is, that when these girls are ma- 
ture, many of them will become teachers, and by 
their refinement and good morals, exert such an 
influence upon their associates, as shall relieve 
the world of much degradation and consequent 
misery. 


Having been a teacher of white children for 


twenty years, I may be allowed an opimon respect- 

ing the ec: apac ity of these colored children, and I 
do unequivoc sally assert, that I find no difference 
of native talent, where similar advantages are en- 
joyed, between Anglo-Saxons and A frico-Ameri- 
| cans. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Shall the colored people of Washington be al- 
lowed the instruction necessary to enlighten their 
minds, awaken their consciences and purify their 
lives ? 

We fear some will answer “ no,” 
others who will say “ye . 
nestly look for aid. 

Frie aes, you are no longer without a precedent. 
The Colored Girls’ School has enjoyed uninter- 
rupted continuance and success during two years, 
with no earthly de spende nee save the will of a 


but there are 
and to these we ear- 


aids as could be obtained from a few individuals $ 


}and no accommodations except the small incon- 


| . . 
venient rooms which 


| those whom He had 


sent to your consideration some facts connected | 


with its establishment. Two years have been al- 
lowed to pass, that we might ourselves become 
fully satisfied with the feasibility of the plan and 
the probability of its permanency and usefulness, 
and we are now prepared to speak with a confi- 
dence that must be acceptable to all who sincerely 
pray—“ Thy kingdom come, thy will be done on 
earth as it is done in heaven. 


very limited means would 
afford. 

But the Father of us all kindly watched over 
sent, so that both scholars 
and teachers have been preserved in safety, and 
‘“‘ not a sparrow permitted to fall to the ground 
without his notice.” 

The majesty of righteousness has surrounded 
the school, and a power unseen has guarded all 
its ways, so that many “scorners have passe “d by 
on the other side,” and the universal testimony, 
where truth prevails over penurious strife, has 
been that “ this is right.” 

What has been accomplished by human agency, 
| he as involved some personal sac rifice, much stern 


The first promptings to this effort, to educate | toil and de »privation, and all the avd kind friends 


the free colored population of the country, were | have been willing to bestow. 


suggested by a Southern Christian, who une- 


But means to per- 
fect the establishment are still requisite, for there 


quivocally asserted that this was the truest and |is a multitude to be taught, and few compara- 
safest method of relieving the country of those | tively can read or secure the means to pay for 


vexed questions which disturb its peace and agi- | learning. 


tate its leading minds. 


It is literally a missionary field, as 


truly as any where light and truth are required 


In this city alone, may be found a population to instruct and relieve suffering humanity. 
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nie often come, saying, ““ W ill you tahe my 
daughter into your school? J cannot read even 
the Bible, but I want her taught, so that she can 
read it to me.” 

It has often been necessary to reply, ‘There is 
no more room. I cannot find space for another 
scholar at present, and you must wait awhile.” 
“ But,” they urge, “ my daughter is just now 
the age to be in school, and soon she must be at 
work to earn her living, and help her parents to | 
educate the other children.”” One father came, 
bringing a fine looking child, about nine years 
old, fairer than many who claim Anglo-Saxon 
origin, and presented her to me, saying, ‘Will you | 
educate my daughter? I have so many children 
I can hardly feed and clothe them, much less give 
them learning, but I want this one taught ; ; ‘and 
if you will educate her you may have her.” The 
answer was, “ Yes, I will teach her, if you will | 
not prevent her being a teacher or a missionary.” 
There are constantly in attendance a number of 
such promising beneficiaries, sometimes amount- | 
ing to ten. This takes all the charity-pence from | 
the teachers’ pockets, for they are entirely de- 
pendent on a low tuition for support. It is fixed | 
at $15 per annum ; books, etc. being furnished | 
gratuitously, which, in a city of vast expenses 
like this, where “each one seeks his own, and 
not the things of another,” is too low a price to 





afford even necessary comforts to the school, | 
much less to the teachers who strictly guard | 
against any discomfort to the pupils. 


Publishers and other friends have done good | 
service, by their contributions of papers, per riodi- 
cals and books. A library of about 500 volumes 
has been collected, contributed principally by 
publishers in New York and Boston, and Friends 
in Philadelphia, which with the 12 weekly and 
semi-weekly papers, 26 monthlies and semi- 
monthlies now sent to the school, afford means of 
acquiring general information, never previously | 
granted to the colored people of Washington. All| 
these aid the teachers much in awakening intelli- 
gent thoughts in the minds of the pupils, as have | 
also the lectures on History, Drawing, Analysis, 
Philosophy and Astronomy, delivered by kind 
friends in Washington, for all of which we return 
many, many thanks, expressive of our full ap- 
preciation of these favors, and also our desire for 
their continuance. 

Partial sets of class books have repeatedly been 
given to the school, but the classes have so far 
exceeded the number contributed that it has been 
necessary to expend from $5 to $25 at different 
times to complete the sets. 

From the fact that the school was visited 
during the first four months of 1853, by more 
than one hundred persons, from various parts of 
the country, and by some many times, we hope 
a healthful influence may be widely disseminated 
and prove beneficial to other localities beside 
Washington. 

The rent of rooms is at present $9 per month, 
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fuel thete ‘$10 to $12 per month during the win. 
ter, board $12, assistant teacher the meagre sum 
of $16 ; the expenses being sometimes more than 
the income, so that often nothing is left to re- 
plenish the ever-wasting wardrobes. Could each 
one of the forty pupils pay promptly $1.50 per 
month, the current expenses might be met, but 
some promising ones cannot pay at all; some can 
pay only a part, and some necessarily put far 
away the paying day, so that there would often 
be great scarcity did not “ the Lord provide” by 
the careful hand of his children, whom He teach- 
eth to “remember the poor when they cry, the 
fatherless and him that hath none to help him.” 
We would at this time considerately inquire, can 


| we be sustained in our efforts to perfect an insti- 


tution of learning here, adequate to the wants of 
the people, worthy the enlightened spirit of the 
age, and embodying those religious principles and 
moral teachings, which, by their fruits, shall be 
found to purify the heart, rendering it ‘first pure, 
then peaceable ?” 

We have endeavored to lay before you the 
school with all its interests ; the efforts alre ady 
made on its behalf; the successful results ; the 
difficulties yet to be met, and the hopes of the 


| future ; and since it appears that in this incipient 
| stage, the school can scarcely sustain its own in- 
| ternal workings, and that we must depend upon 


the friends of the cause to secure for us a perma- 
nent place, and erect suitable buildings adapted 
| to the wants of the school, our appeal is designed 


for this purpose—earnestly praying “ our Father 


in heaven”’ to enlarge the hearts of his children 


toa prompt and full answering. 


Faithfully submitted on behalf of the School. 
M. Miner, Teacher. 


WILLIAM FORSTER. 

The following notice, copied from the North 
American, furnishes evidence that the valuable 
and lamented Friend to whom it relates, was held 
|in just estimation by others as well as by mem- 
bers of the religious Society to which he belonged. 


Information has been received here within a 
day or two, of the death, at a small village near 
Knoxville, Tenn., of William Forster, a distin- 
guished member of the Society of Friends in 
England. Mr. Forster was one of a deputation 
of four who came to this country in October last, 
charged by the London Yearly Meeting of the So- 
ciety of Friends with the duty of delivering to the 
President of the U. States, and to the Governors 
of all the Southern States, an Address which 
that body had drawn up on the subject of slavery. 
It was a mission of love and charity, and was uv- 
dertaken, we cannot doubt, with a single eye to 
the fulfilment of religious duty. It was no sinall 
sacrifice of personal comfort for men like these, 
of advanced years, to undertake a winter journey 
throughout our Southern and Western country, 
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They were men of dignity 
of appearance and demeanor, and of such ev ident 
sincerity of religious feeling, as to win for them 
respect and courtesy, and we are glad to know, 
that by the President, and by all the Governors 
they had seen, except the Governor of Missouri, 


on such a mission. 


they were received with the consideration which | 


was due to them personally, and as representa- 
tives of a body which has ever been foremost in 
acts of charity. 


has given his life, in a manner, to the good cause 
in which he was engaged. He died after an ill- 
ness of a month, brought on by the exposure of a 
winter journey, at the age of near seventy. Toa 
wide circle in England this announcement will 
cause the keenest sorrow, and it will seem doubly 


They had visited all the Middle | 


and Southwestern States, and now one of them | 





afflicting that he should have died so far from | 


home and nearest kindred. Mr. Forster was a 
brother-in-law of the late Sir Thomas Fowell 
Buxton, and was a near connection also of Eliza- 
beth Fry and the Gurneys. 
extensively on the Continent on missions similar 
to the present, and had stood before most of the 
sovereigns of Europe, to plead for the op »pressed. 
His latest j journey of this kind was to Spain, and 
he had twice before made what are called reli- 
gious visits to this country. 
life has been devoted to labors of love. 


extending the area of slavery, it seems fitting to 
call attention to the self-sacrificing labors of a 
good man for the cause of freedom, and at length, 
what may be called his martyrdom. Surely there 
is a voice which speaks to us from his distant 
and lonely grave. 


On the Importance of Educating the Children of 
the Poor, Females more especially. 


The want of systematic education for the chil- 


He had travelled | 


conscious of our existence, and they have taken 


| termines the future character 
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bate, grow up in ignorance deplored by all, and 
fall short of the blessing which all propose to 
bestow upon them. No one disputes the un- 
deniable axiom, that every child, irrespective of 
sex, creed, or station, ought to be educated ; yet 
nothing, comparatively, is done to promote it 
upon an extensive and systematic scale, and the 
consequence is, the evil is progressive, and goes 
on multiplying until it issues in its fatal results 
of crime and practic val infidelity. 

Of the various kinds of education the home- 
education takes the lead in importance, and de- 
of the offspring. 
This is the light in which we behold woman in 
her proper sphere of action. It is the noblest 
office which could have been devised for her.— 
With the first dawn of thought, she determines 


the future destinies of mankind. In after years 


| it is impossible to obliterate the earliest impres- 


Indeed his whole | 


sion of our infancy. Tendencies, good, bad or 
indifferent, have been implanted before we were 


root so deeply, that it is beyond all human force 
to tear them from within us. Our tutors may 
subsequently add something to our instruction, 
and we, at last, may do something for ourselves; 
but the starting point of our educational career, 
good or bad, rests exclusively with our mothers 


| and nurses. 
At a time like this, when so many of our pub- | 
lie men are striving to advance themselves by | 


*¢*Tis education forms the common mind; 
Just as the twig is bent the tree’s inclined.” 


To educate the female children of the poor in 


common school learning and in the humble duties 
of domestic life, lies at the very foundation of so- 


| cial reform, as being the future wives, mothers 


dren of the forlorn and penniless is one of the 


crying evils of the times. At Westow Hill 
Norwood, 900 children are reared in the 
cleanliness, intelligence, and industry. 
might be done elsewhere, and the good that 
would accrue to the community is inc: alculable. 
Every one agrees that ignorance prevails to an 


\ 
r 


. . . ean 
alarming extent, and that its only corrective is 


~ 
education. But some maintain that it should be 
religious, rather than secular; others, secular, 
rather than religious; and others again maintain 


joined. The real difficulty, therefore, really 
lies in these conflicting views of religion; for 
every person, or party of persons, has his own 
opinions, and what this party or person thinks 
true, the other person or party thinks untrue. 
There i is no end to the dispute, since there is no 
acknowledged umpire to settle the controversy. 
In the meanwhile the unfortunate beings, who 
are the unconscious subjects of this ceaseless de- 


|ereck on the north, 


»| miles, and up the Schuylkill, measuring from 
that the secular and the religious should be con- | 


and sisters, and moral educators of the succeed- 
ing generation. J. P. 


London Friend. 


THE CONSOLIDATED CITY. 


According to the report made to the Legisla- 


ture in 1850, by Mr. Thomas 8S. Fernon, the 


,| area of the city proper is 14023 acres; South- 
ways of | 


The same | 


wark, 5082 acres; Northern Liberties, #20 acres; 
Spring Garden, 1100 acres; Kensington, 1238 
ac.es; Moyamensing, 1486 acres; 7 Boroughs, 
5384 acres; 12 Townships, 63,000: total, 74,- 
239 acres. The cstimates vary from this amount 
to 77,000 acres. The consolidated city extends 
from Darby creek on the south to Poquessing 
a distance of twenty-two 


Kensington about ten miles. It is estimated 
that there are one hundred and twenty square 
miles in the city. According to the calculation 
of the Consolidation Committee in November 
last, the debt of the city, county, and districts, 
was $14,961,735. To this, $+,500,000 since con- 
tracted, should be added—making the aggregate 
near nineteen millions and a half. The property 
of the various corporations in stocks, real estate, 


ete., is valued at about $14,000,000. The pop- 
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The combined fleets returned to their anchorage 
off Constantinople on the 22d of the Ist month, with 
out having seen asingle Russian ship-of-war doring 
their three weeks’ cruise. They were to re-enter 
the Black Sea on the 28th, having taken ina suppl 
of fresh provisions. Two Turkish convoys, with 
men and ammunition for Varna and Batoum, would 
sail under the protection of the allied fleets. 

No reply to the last ultimatum of England and 
France had been received from Petersburg. 


ulation at this time is probably 500,000. The 
assessed valuation of the real estate is nearly 
$139,000,000. 


Though some garden weeds are more deeply | 
rooted than others, there are few that will not | 
yield to a steady pull, every part of the top being | 
grasped at the same time; but, if a few only of | 


the sprouts be tugged at, they are apt to break 
off, and leave the rest to produce a succession. 
DILLWYN. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


ForricN INTELLIGENcE.—The mail steamship 
Bzliic arrived at New York on the 20th, and the 
Europa on the 25th olt., bringing Liverpoo! dates 
respectively to the 8th and Ith ult. 

‘The Russian Ambassadors had 
Paris and repaired to Brussels. The English and 
French Governments were acting in concert in all 
respects, concerning affairs in the East. Instruc- 
tions were to be sent to Sir G. Hamilton Seymour 
and Count Castelbajac, directing them to place 
themselves exactly on the same footing, and the 
diplomatic functions of the two States will be sus- 
pended in the same manner. 

A large army of English and French troops is to 
be sent to the assistance of Turkey, and two for- 
milable fleets are to be ready to commence opera- 
tions immediate'y on the breaking up of winter. 


The British Government has issued an order call- | 


ing on all Greenwich Pensioners, under 60 years of 


age, to attend atthe Pension Office for inspecticn | 


by Admiralty officers, to ascertain their fitness for 
service. 


A modification of the Turkish Cabinet has taken | 


place. Rizw and Achmed Pasha have succeeded 
the Seraskier aud Capudan Pasha, the Ministers of 
War and Marine. 

Omar Pasha had crossed the Danube witha large 
army, and divided the Russian army, the right 
wing of which was at Krajova, the left at Galatz, 
and the centre at Bucharest. Omar’s object in this 
movement was supposed to be to attack the rear of 
the Russian army on its march from Krajova against 
Kalafat. 

Great preparations were making by the Russian 
Gereral fur an attack upon the Turkish strongholds. 
Omar Pasha, on the other hand, had divided his 
forces iniv three corps, and was closely watching 
the movements of the Russians. Several encoun- 
ters between small detachments of the two armies 
had taken place, resulting favorably to the Turks. 

A Greek conspiracy had been discovered at Wid- 
din. A priest named Athanasius was the ostensible 
head of the conspirators, but it is rumored that 
proofs have been discovered connecting it with the 
court of Athens. Forty-four persons of note in 
Constantinople are implicated. Important papers 
have been seized by the Turkish police, and the 
plot has been traced through Bulgaria, Smyrna, &e., 
and the principal islands in the Archipelago. 

The condition of the Wallachian peasantry is de- 
plorable, the Russians having deprived them of 
every means of subsistence, not leaving them even 
corn for sowing. An entire corps of 500 Wallachians 
had passed over to the Turks. 


left London and | 


EncLanp.—The Preston manufacturers had re- 
| opened their mills and offered to guarantee constant 
| employment to all operatives who would resume 
| work on theold terms. The operatives had resolved 
not to accent their terms, but to insist on an ad- 
vance of ten per cent. 


Spain.—Letters from Mailrid of the 6th ult. state, 
that a democratic conspiracy had been discovered, 
and that fourteen persons had been arrested, fla- 
grante delicto, being a portion of a revolutionary 
club. 

Inpia AND Cuina.—Advices have been received 
from Shanghai to 12th movth 17th, and from Amoy 
to 12th month 24th. Canton and Ningpo remained 
quiet. Matters had resumed their usual course at 
Amoy. A large portion of Shanghai had been des- 
troyed by fire by the Imperialists. A portion of 
the revolutionary forees had proceeded northward 


| from Nankia. and had taken Tien Sing, about 80 


miles from Pekin. 

The Emperoi of Japan is dead. On such ocea. 
sions the court goes into morning, and no inter- 
| course is held with foreign nations for three years. 
| The U. 8S. steam frigate Susquehanna and the 
| sloop of war Plymouth were at Hong Kong. The 
| Lexington was daily expected, 
Catirornia.—!he steamship Northern Light, 
| with California dates to the Ist ult., arrived at 
| New York on the 23d 





| The news generally is not of an important cha- 
'vacter. The yield of gold had not been so great as 
was expected, and a heavy stock of goods being in 
the market, several large failures had taken place. 
The brig Caroline, which carried out Capt. Walk- 
er’s expedition, had been captured by a Mexican 
| cruiser... News from Ensenada to Ist month 17th 
had been received. The marauders remained in 
camp at that place awaiting reinforcements ard 
making preparations for a march to Sonora. 
The U.S. frigate Portsmouth. had been ordered 
| to Ensenada, and a steamship was to be chartered 
to aid in the maintenance of military law. 
Domestic. Concress.—In Senate on the 20th 
| ult, Senator Johnson reported a bill to organize into 
| separate territories the Choctaw, Cherokee and 
Creek Indian country. The bill was ordered to be 
printed. The debate on the Nebraska bill consumed 
the greater part of the week. Senators Pettit of [n- 
| diana, Hunter of Virginia, Butler and Brown spoke 
| in support of the bill, and Senator Sumner made an 
able and eloquent speech in opposition thereto. A 
| large number of petitions were piesented from the 
| northern States, against the repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise. 
| In the House of Representatives, a bill for ex- 


} 


| 
i 


} 
| 


tending the pre-emption privilege to California, 
| passed on the x 0th ult. . 

| On the 2ist the Homestead bill was debated in 
| Committee of the whole House. 
| by Deril and Smith of Virginia, and supported by 
' Dawson of Penna. and Smith of New York. 


It was opposed 








